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ABSTRACT 

Correctional education has a long history dating to 
1790. Political, legal, economic, and numerical realities have shaped 
its direction more frequently than the educational needs of inmates. 
Education is seen as serving a variety of purposes: behavior control, 
empowerment, change in personal behavior and values, and reduction in 
recidivism. The organizational structure — decentralized, bureau 
model, or correctional school district model — affects the way 
educational decisions are made and implemented* Traditionally 
prepared teachers are not equipped to teach in a correctional school 
and are often unsure about their role. An effective teacher is 
mature, creative, self-aware, flexible, sincere, and student 
centered. Students have educational , family, behavior, mental health, 
and physical problems. A key issue is learning disabilities and 
deficiencies. The latest trends focus on cognitive skill development 
and the integration of rehabilitation and education. A key area that 
has been largely neglected is transition back to the community. 
Emerging changes in correctional education are linked to needs of 
confined learners, concepts of personal development, and empowerment. 
The cognitive model has implications for education in both prevention 
and rehabilitation efforts. Law-related education can be a vehicle 
for intrainstitutional cooperation and cooperation between the 
education, treatment, and corrections systems. (Appendixes include 
definitions and 136 references.) (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The conditions of education in juvenile correctional institutions are extraordinary with respect to the 
population served, the schedule, and the priorities. Garfunkel (1986) states "correctional education must 
develop effective education programs for students who have not succeeded in an educational system that 
was not designed to meet their needs or deal with their circumstances." The role of education is 
significant for residents in terms of time spent, commitment, and overall treatment planning. 

Educational interventions within the Juvenile Justice System can occur at four different points: 
predelinquency with drop-out prevention and alternative education programs; diversionary and adjudicatory 
with diversion and detention education programs; dispositional with probation programs, community-based 
residential facilities, and training schools; and re-entry or transition with parole or probation programs 
(Wolford, 1985). 

The target audiences for this review of the research are educators and newcomers to the field of 
correctional education. The primary purpose is to conduct a review of research and evaluation studies 
related to the educational process that takes place in detention and training schools. This paper will 
synthesize relevant data collected and suggest preliminary implications for the use of Law-Related 
Education (LRE) in juvenile justice settings. 

LRE has proved to be an effective delinquency prevention tool. It is an effective vehicle in educating 
delinquent youth about citizenship and the characteristics and qualities needed to live successfully in a 
democratic society (Hunter, 1987; Buzzell, 1988). 

The results of this review of the research can assist educators in schools and correctional schools and 
corrections professionals 
in the following ways: 

* to inform about correctional education and to enhance understanding of 
delinquent youth; 

* to provide a tool for communication between the education and correction 
systems about delinquent youth; and 

* to provide LRE organizations with information about the juvenile 
correctional education process so they can more effectively plan and 
develop appropriate LRE materials and strategies. 



METHOD 

Corrections and education periodicals were reviewed. The following sources for information about 
appropriate periodicals and studies were consulted: corrections professionals and organizations, 
the Yearbook of Correctional Education, the Current Index to Journals in Education, the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, the Criminal Justice and Periodical Index, Criminology and 
Penology Abstracts, clearinghouses, and the reference lists at the end of articles. (A detailed list of 
organizations and clearinghouses can be found in the appendix.) 

This review has been limited to articles published after 1980, with the exception of two articles 
deemed important to the issues being considered. Articles reviewed but determined to be 
inappropriate are listed in the bibliography in the appendix. 

When the study was conceived, the following components of the educational process were 
identified: organizational structure, teaching methodology, and student and teacher characteristics. 
How were these components, and others not yet identified, manifested in a school in a correctional 
facility? What was relevant in the education of delinquents in schools in correctional settings? 



Articles were reviewed to identify elements of the juvenile correctional education process that 
would assist in adapting LRE materials and strategies to juvenile justice settings, and that would 
provide non-correctional educators, or newcomers to correctional education, background 
information on correctional education. Because the audience includes people who might not be 
familiar with corrections terminology, a list of key terms is included in the appendix. 



HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

Correctional education in the United States began in 1790 in Philadelphia. By the 1820s Sabbath 
schools which included instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, along with religious 
instruction were introduced in several states. The New York House of Refuge became the first 
juvenile reformatory in the United States in 1 824. The education of juveniles increased and 
improved in the 1 850s with the establishment of juvenile reformatories and prison libraries, 
provision of basic education services, and employment of teachers. During the 1 870s teaching 
basic reading and writing skills expanded to an organized system of formal academic, vocational, 
and social education. Three major events occurred in the 1890s which affected juvenile 
correctional education: mandated responsibility to county boards of education for educating 
juvenile wards of the court, the first juvenile court, and the introduction ot high school curriculum 
as part of correctional education {Eggleston, 1986 and 1990; Angle, 1982; DeGraw, 1987; 
Gehring, 1985). 

Correctional education has recently become a formal concern for the federal government. Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1 974 (29 USC 794) guarantees the handicapped minor the right to 
special education services. The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (PL 94-142) 
extends that right to all incarcerated persons ages 21 and under (Warboys, 1986). Not until "1984 
did the U.S. Department of Education issue a policy statement on correctional education, indicating 
that education is a necessity for every American including the more than 2.2 million adults and 
juveniles who are under the jurisdiction of the criminal justice system" (Wolford, 1985). After 
having been in operation for a decade, the Office of Correctional Education in the Department of 
Education was authorized in the Cart D. Perkins Vocation and Applied Technology Amendments of 
1 991 . It is responsible for coordinating correctional education activities within the Department of 
Education, cooperating with other Federal agency correctional programs and administering 
discretionary contracts and grants for the Office of Vocation and Adult Education (Schwartz, 
1991). In 1990 the National Training and Dissemination Project with funding from the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention under the Department of Justice, began expanding its 
LRE efforts into juvenile justice settings. The commitment to educating offenders as "a means of 
social reintegration upon release is widely accepted by practitioners in the correctional field, as well 
as being an integral part of society's belief and hope in rehabilitation" (Reffett, 1983). 

The professional corrections community has been slow to recognize the uniqueness of juvenile 
correctional education. The American Correctional Association's standards relative to juvenile 
corrections, revised in 1983, did not address the mandates of PL 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act. Nor is any of its nine standards dealing with education mandatory for 
accreditation. In 1988 the Correctional Education Association developed comprehensive standards 
for adult and juvenile correctional education programs, covering programming, administrative, $"3ff, 
and student issues. There is no history of systematic program evaluation beyond counting numbers 
of participants. The institutional characteristics and complex environment, lack of technical 
expertise and interest, and weak course and program design all contribute to a lack of quality 
program evaluation (Bell, 1990; CEA, 1988; Gehring, 1988 and 1989; Wolford, 1985 and 1987). 
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GOALS AND PURPOSES OF CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 



Correctional education began to emerge as a unique subset of the education profession during 
Zebulon Brockway's tenure at the Elmira, New York, Reformatory in the last quarter of the 19th 
century. It was consolidated by 1931 with the establishment of the Correctional Education 
Association and the publication of The Education of Adult Prisoners by Austin McCormick. 
However, these efforts ended with the onset of World War II. Correctional education re-emerged in 
the 1 970s. It is a profession attempting to define its goals and purposes in a complex and often 
hostile environment. The impetus for professional identity has come from the need for more 
training and direction in providing educational services and the desire for support as correctional 
educators try to survive in their institutions. Political, legal, economic, and numerical realities shape 
the direction of correctional education more frequently than the educational needs of inmates. 
"Administrators are preoccupied with maintaining order and security. Teachers find it difficult to 
concentrate on subject matter when students' psychological needs beg for attention. Students 
place short-term needs before long-term needs" (Sedlak, 1987). (Collins, 1988; Pecht, 1983; 
Duguid, 1990; Brown, 1990; Westat, 19S1; Michalak, 1988; Woiford, 1987; Gehring, 1988 and 
1990; Degraw, 1987; Bell, 1990; Sedlak, 1990). 

Education programs serve a variety of purposes in the correctional institution: controlling behavior 
thus decreasing the levels of violence and tension; improving the quality of life inside the 
institution; providing a way for inmates to broaden their understanding and knowledge base and to 
acquire b&sic academic and vocational skills via a positive academic experience; training inmates in 
moral and civic responsibility; providing them with the opportunity to change their personal 
behavior and values; reducing recidivism; and providing a more ed "ated workforce to support the 
overall operation of the institution. 

Many educators view correctional education as a way to empower offenders with "the tools, the 
context, and even the will for the free and informed exercise of judgement and choice. . . They 
recognize that their students have unique qualities, deficits, and needs, that their environment is 
unique and that behavioral outcomes are probably as important as educational outcomes'* (Duguid, 
1988). Education can offer an alternative identity, new languages, rituals, commitments and 
allegiances, and lifestyles with the establishment of bonds to the conventional world. To many 
authors, education is considered part of the rehabilitation program even though its goal is learning 
while rehabilitation's goal is personality change and subsequent post-release success (Collins, 
1983; Pecht, 1983; Duguid, 1988 and 1990; Brown, 1990; Westat, 1991; Michalak, 1988; 
Woiford, 1987; Gehring, 1988 and 1990; Degraw, 1987; Belt, 1990; Sedlak, 1990). 

Other educators believe that the underlying process of how inmates learn is as important, if not 
more important, than achievement of degrees and diplomas. For them, the integration of education 
and treatment approaches forecasts the future of correctional education. They suggest the 
following goals for correctional education: 

• an antidote to prisonization (the adoption of the prison culture) by raising inmates 
self-esteem and achievement levels and instilling a more mature sense of values; 

• curriculum to promote the adoption of the appropriate socially-oriented thinking patterns 
and enhance the will via the discipline of study; 

• stimulation of students with collaborative work habits and projects; 

• assistance to students in setting realistic goals with regards to vocation and family life 
with teachers as mentors and facilitators; 

• support to students in their search for an improved self-image and self-esteem (Duguid, 
1990; Brown, 1990; Sedlak, 1990; Homant, 1984; Fabiano, 1991; Merren, 1991; Roby 
(1991; Albrecht, 1991; Rabak, 1991; Goldstein, 1986; Van Nagel, 1986; CEA, 1988) 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 



The statt gcvernmental body with the responsibility for juvenile correctional facilities varies by 
state. In most, juvenile facilities are administered by state child welfare or social service agencies 
or by their own department of youth services. Several states, including Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
and Utah, have decentralized their institutions. Educational programs, philosophies, and options are 
very different in these states compared to the states with training schools holding hundreds of 
youth. 

There are three organizational structures in correctional education. The type of organizational 
structure directly impacts the way educational decisions are made and implemented within an 
institution. (1) In the decentralized structure, each institution and its school is an independent 
entity within the system. The administrator's philosophy of education is the major factor in 
curriculum issues and teaching methodology. He or she has control over educational decisions. (2) 
The bureau model consists of educational supervisors within the state corrections office who have 
the authority to recommend policies on curriculum, education personnel, budgets, and teaching 
methodology to the administrator who can either accept or reject them. (3) In the correctional 
school district model, the State Department of Education assigns the rights, privileges, and duties 
of a local education agency to the State Department of Corrections or its equivalent which serves 
as the vehicle for pass-through funding. This model existed for a few years in New Jersey in the 
early 1 900s. r.t reappeared in Texas in 1 969. The education program complies with institution 
rules and can be viewed as an "institution within an institution. • Contracting with outside 
organizations, such as local school districts, to provide services can occur under any of these three 
structures. 

In a 1 989 state-by state survey of correctional education organization structures, Gehring found 
that the predominant organizational structure for juvenile institutions was the bureau model. Of the 
remaining juvenile institutions, the decentralized model was almost twice as common as the 
correctional school district. These organizational structures which do not place education as the 
primary function or goal contribute to the difficulties that correctional educators face in educating 
inmates. However, the trend for states considering reorganization of their correctional education 
system is to adopt the correctional school district. Unfortunately, juvenile systems are not keeping 
pace with adult systems in adopting the correctional school district (Wolford, 1985 and 1987; 
Bullock, 1983; Gehring, 1985, 1988, and 1990; Eggleston, 1986; Sodlak, 1990). 



THE SETTING 

The school setting consists of school structure, academic climate, teacher practices, and collegiality 
(teachers' interactions focused on improving classroom instruction). Problems with workload and 
nonteaching responsibilities, appear to have the greatest effect on orderly school climate and 
teachers' attitudes toward their jobs. In a public school a principal's leadership is the strongest 
predictor of school climate. (Hawkins, 1 987) In a correctional institution, it is the administrator 
who sets the tone. 

Correctional schools are found in two primary settings- detention centers and training schools. 
Communication between the home school and the correctional school is usually rare due to staff 
limitations at the correctional facility. Therefore, the parent or guardian is burdened with providing 
information to both the home school and the institution. The focus of correctional education 
programs is to keep the students current with their class assignments from their home schools, 
enhance academic skills, help maintain the fragile educational relationship between youth and 
education, provide remedial education, aid in transition to the next educational situation, and 
incorporate specialized education methodology that meets minimum state educational standards. 
Providing educational services in a detention setting is difficult due to the very short lengths of 
stay. Youth are placed in detention for control and protection while they await disposition of their 
cases. The short lengths of stay, differing abilities and achievement levels, inadequate facilities and 
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excessive turnover make it difficult to develop and maintain programs that simultaneously 
rehabilitate, educate, and control. However, detention facilities can provide diagnostic screening 
and intervention for youth with learning and emotional problems and make recommendations for 
appropriate services (Amster, 1984; Bullock, 1933; Bosma, 1987; Roush, 1983; Jones, 1989). 

Detention education programs have to take into consideration the following rights which they are 
charged with safeguarding: 

• the child's right to be held in an environment conducive to normal growth and 
development; 

• the community's right to protection from youth; and 

• the court's right to immediate access to youth for hearings. (Bullock, 1983) 

While students' stays at training schools (from a few months to years) are longer than at detention 
centers (from overnight to a few months), many of the educational issues and goals are similar. 
Classes have students with different lengths of stay, differing abilities and achievement levels. 
Youth are pulled out of class for counseling and health care appointments, meetings with attorneys, 
court appearances, work assignments, or transfers out of the institution due to either release or 
assignment to another institution. The school schedule is similar to that in a public school although 
many institutions include group counseling sessions during the day. Many classes are composed of 
youth functioning at a variety of grade and ability levels. Therefore, much of the teaching is done 
via individualized teaming packets emphasizing basic skills (Westat, 1991). Sherer (1983) found 
that students' interest in learning and achievement resembled a U-shape with a decrease during the 
middle of their incarceration and then an increase as they neared their time of release. 



TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND TEACHING CONDITIONS 

Correctional schools operate the entire year. In some states, teachers teach the entire year. In 
others, teachers have ten month contracts. Temporary teachers are hired and school schedules are 
adjusted to accomodate teacher contracts. They may be the only state-certified employees in the 
institution, have better benefits, salary and working hours than other employees in the institution, 
and be supervised by someone outside the facility. Security needs are emphasized and teachers 
need to be vigilant for the potential of escape and the misuse of instructional materials (e.g., 
scissors being used as a weapon). Teachers may be pulled from teaching responsibilities to fulfill 
security and child care duties. There is a lack of funds for substitute teachers, teacher aides and 
quality materials and equipment. Pecht (1983) reports correctional educators feel confused about 
whether the function of the corrections system is retribution or rehabilitation. 

In general traditionally-prepared teachers are not equipped to teach in a correctional school. They 
often lack the sophistication and "street-smarts" to effectively teach and survive in the institutional 
setting. Educators are often unsure about their role in the correctional system. Some go about 
their jobs without learning about the corrections field and institutions. Some identify with the 
corrections staff and put a higher priority on security, personal advancement or some other agenda 
unrelated to education. Correctional education teachers have a high rate of job turnover and tend 
to be less experienced. Many identify with their content area rather than correctional education. 
Many have concerns about their personal safety and feel ill-at-ease in a confined atmosphere. 
Juvenile facility staff are exposed to verbal abuse, threats, and/or physical violence. They are 
targets of institutional "games" played by inmates. (See "Student Characteristics - for further 
description.) Many of the teachers have had little or no experience with delinquent students whose 
backgrounds differ from their own. Mesenger (1984) states that correctional education teachers 

"are typically female, Caucasian, and middle-class Just out of adolescence themselves they 

are easy marks for power plays. They are frequently bewildered when their adolescent pupils do 
not respond as expected to their manifest good will. Chauvinistic attitudes by delinquent males 
toward female teachers create problems . . Teachers' attitudes toward residents tend to differ 
from those of correctional staff. Educators place greater emphasis on factors relevant to residents' 
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lives afttr they art released as opposed to factors inside the institution such as security which 
tends to be the area emphasized by correctional staff. Gehring (1985) states that correctional 
educators as a group "are dedicated, frustrated, burned-out.* 

The personality traits of an effective correctional education teacher includes maturity, creativity, 
self-awareness, flexibility, sincerity, and the ability to tolerate a high degree of stress. Effective 
teachers are student-centered and have an investment in their students personal growth, as well as 
their own. They are sensitive to their students' situations and accept that some students wilt 
project their own pain onto their teachers. They are respectful of their students and use their sense 
of humor to cope. (Forbes, 1991; Bartollas, 1983; Brown, 1990; Farmer, 1990; Pecht, 1983; 
Pecht-Miller, 1987; Reffett, 1983; Gsrfunkel, 1986; Gehring, 1985, 1988, and 1989; Roush, 
1983; Bell, 1990; DeGraw, 1987; Eggleston, 1986; Wolford, 1987; Van Nagel, 1986; Pasternak, 
1988; Sedlak, 1990) 

As cited in Pecht (1983), "Reagen and Stoughten's definition of the educator's role: Corrections is 
designed for custody and control. Education's purpose is freedom, growth, and self-actualization. 
The correctional educator must, at the minimum, maintain an island of sanity in a storm of 
psychosis. At the most, he must work to change the entire system." 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

By the time a young person enters a juvenile justice institution, he or she has been in a downward 
spiral for most, if not all, of his or her life. The child who arrives at the institution is usually defiant 
resentful, indifferent or hostile, hurt, frustrated, full of feelings of fear and inadequacy-a casualty 
of the child care and educational systems. He or she is a lonely failure, usually a throw-away child, 
who has built a wall of defenses that defies anyone to break through. The child has been exposed 
to "lethal clusters, or combinations, of educational* developmental, and health factors" (Mettzer, 
1984). Hawkins (1989) describes "multiple domains of risk factors" and adds family and 
environmental factors to the three previously listed. 

The average incarcerated youth comes from an economically deprived and disorganized 
neighborhood, which has a failing physical environment, high rates of mobility, and high crime 
rates. Although delinquency is present in all socio-economic strata, the majority of offenders, 
especially those charged with violent crimes, most often come from the lower socioeconomic group 
and are an ethnic minority (Noblit,1976; Hawkins, 1989; Finn, 1988; Cook, 1990; Amster, 1984; 
Gagne, 1977; Duguid, 1990; Rabak, 1991; and Westendorp, 1986). Between 1985 and 1989, 
there has been a 20% increase in youth confined. As of 1 989. minority youth comprise 60% of the 
population in facilities supported by governmental bodies. Since 1987 there has been a 13% 
increase in minority youth, a 5% decrease in white youth, an 8% increase in youth being held for 
violence against persona and a 4% decrease in youth held for property crimes (Allen-Hagen, 1991). 

Education problems include low achievement levels, lack of interest in and commitment to learning 
and school, discipline problems, and poor attendance (Noblit, 1976; Rabak, 1991; Gagne, 1977; 
Rincker, 1990; Walker, 1991; Weetat, 1991; Westendorp, 1986; Mayer, 1982; Finn, 1988; 
Hawkins, 1989 and 1987; Davidson, 1988; Bullock, 1990; Carter, 1987; and Mettzer, 1984). 

Alienation and isolation from family, school, and community result in hostility and patterns of 
learned helplessness. Vandalism and alcohol and other drug use at school are expressions of 
youths' alienation (Thomas, 1983; Noblit, 1976; Rabak, 1991; Duguid, 1990; Novotny, 1991; Ball, 
1982; Bullock, 1990; Hawkins, 1987 and 1989; and Finn, 1988). 

Family management practices and family functioning are poor, if existent. Most youth come from a 
single-parent home (almost always with a female head of household) or a home with a stepparent. 
The family unit is usually dysfunctional due to parental drug and alcohol abuse and/or mental 
illness; poor parental practices and supervision; parental rejection and neglect; verbal, emotional, 
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physical, and sexual abuse; poor communication; a high degree of conflict; and Isolation and 
alienation from other family members (Bullock, 1990; Hawkins, 1987 and 1989; Duguid, 1990; and 
Gagne, 1977). 

The incarcerated youth usually began to display persistent behavior problems at an early age and 
engages in high risk activities. (For 83% of delinquents, first use of alcohol and other drugs often 
occurs prior to age 14.) Most were put in placements when young and moved through a series of 
placements as their behavior became more disturbed. Most have failed in these placements due to 
violence or absconding. He or she is rarely a first-time offender and has an extensive prior arrest 
record. Incarcerated youth are very "street-smart" and knowledgeable about the juvenile justice 
system and ways to survive. However, they have unrealistic and inaccurate ideas about job 
expectations and the competencies needed to survive in legal employment. Because of their youth, 
they lack the appropriate living skills to deal with anger and frustration (Duguid, 1 990; Hawkins, 
1989; Bullock, 1990). 

Youth in institutions have a higher rate of unaddressed mental health and physical problems and 
learning deficiencies than their peers outside the institution. There is a very high number of victims 
of sexual abuse among both male and female juveniles. This abuse has had a negative impact on 
their mental health (Murphy, 1986; Rincker, 1990; Walker, 1991; Duguid, 1990; Ferguson, 1990; 
Mayer, 1982; Gagne, 1977; Cook, 1990; Amster, 1984). Gagne (1977) cites speech disorders at 
12 times the normal rate and hearing disorders at five times. Low setf-ecteem and poor self-image 
are a given for these youth. Ferguson (1990) states that they "vacillate between two extreme 
self-perceptions- all-powerful or worthless and hopeless, a victim of life and society." 

Less than one-third of all juvenile dispositions in the United States are for females. Consequently a 
much smaller percentage are confined. Many female facilities have been converted to house the 
overflow o? males. Families tend to put their daughters into mental health rather than correctional 
facilities. In 1987 the population of public facilities was 64% male and 36% female; whereas the 
population of private facilities was 62% female and 38% male. Since 1987 there has been an 8% 
decrease in incarcerated females. Although in the past 10 years females have been confined for 
more aggressive and violent offenses, the primary reason for their incarceration is status offenses 
(Allen-Hagen, 1991; and Maguire, 1991). Female offenders are more likely to come from 
dysfunctional family backgrounds and to have been rejected by their parents. They are generally 
less educated than males, less motivated, and less likely to become involved in institutional training 
programs. Bullock, 1990; Fejes-Mendoza, 1987; Westmdorp, 1986; Allen-Hagen, 1991; Maguire, 
1991). 

Even in juvenile facilities, prisonization attitudes are an issue. Prisonization is the adoption of the 
"inmate code", a belief set that places a premium on toughness, exploitative inter-personal 
relationships, and inmate solidarity. Hostility towards the law, the legal system and the institution 
are key components of this inmate code. Institutional games are outgrowths of prisonization. They 
are used to seek attention, gain dominance over staff, make their stay while confined more 
enjoyable, gain status among their peers, cope with confinement, expedite release, and exploit staff 
and peers. The degree of prisonization that the inmate possesses plays a big role in his or her 
ability to benefit from the educational and rehabilitation services while at the institution and the 
likelihood of re-involvement in delinquent activity upon release (Bartotlas, 1983; Thomas, 1983). 
Homant (1984) states that "it is a lack of values rather than anu-social values that underlies the 
debilitating process of prisonization." One advantage of deinstitutionalization of large juvenile 
facilities may well be a decrease in prisonization. 

Performance in school is a major factor in the peer group a youth loins. Tracking and ability 
grouping promote subcultures of under-achievers. School status labels depicting ability, deviance 
from school norm, potential, and a particular socioeconomic status are related to involvement in 
delinquency. "The single best predictor of adolescent criminal behavior is a long-established 
pattern of early school antisocial behavior. A member of such a deviant group has an almost 70% 
chance of experiencing a first felony arrest within two years" (Walker, 1991). When a youth is 
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involved in juvtnile court, the determination of whether to process the youth as a delinquent is 
based on school status labels. (Amster, 1984; Noblit, 1976; Harper, 1988; Finn, 1988; Walker, 
1991) 

Intelligence is now recognized as a primary factor in a person's coping abilities. Since the mid-80s, 
there has been an increase in the institutionalization of intelligent and capable youth. These 
brighter delinquents have been found to have more severe psychiatric disorders and to be 
educational underachieves. However, the average IQs of institutionalized youth, in general, fall 
within the upper limits of the below-average range and the lower limits of the average range. A 
child with lower intelligence frequently is more vulnerable to suggestions of deviant behavior and 
less able to avoid detection. The child's inability to succeed at school progresses into a pattern of 
poorly-assimilated learning abilities, delays in mastering the basic academic skills, non-completion of 
schoolwork, and retention in grade lovel (Gagne, 1977; Harper, 1988; Meltzer, 1984; Finn, 1988). 

The child's self-esteem deteriorates when he or she cannot learn and perform well enough to gain 
teacher approval and academic achievement. As a result, the child is neither motivated nor 
encouraged to improve. If school personnel do provide some encouragement, it is frequently 
rejected or has only short-term effect because it is not reinforced at home or in the community. 
Sh>ce many children prefer their peers to think of them as aggressive, brave and tough rather than 
mentally deficient, they adopt an attitude of disengagement, academic disinterest, and a strong 
need for independence. Academic difficulties are accompanied by behavior problems. Truancy 
begins as early as elementary school, often encouraged by the family's frequent moves and 
changes of schools. Resistance to traditional authority, alienation, and a strong need for 
independence increase and are reinforced in the community as the child begins spending more and 
more time on the streets. (Hawkins, 1987; Walker, 1991; Gagne, 1977; Harper, 1988; Meltzer, 
1984; Finn, 1988) 

Due to repeated academic setbacks, youth in correctional schools typically function an average of 
three years below grade level. They lack commitment to learning and respect for authority. They 
come to the facility without educational records. Their length of stays vary from a few days to a 
few years (Ball, 1982; Carter, 1987; Westat, 1991; Roush, 1983; Garfunkel, 1986; Gehring, 
1985; Rabak, 1991; Wolford, 1985; Bullock, 1983; Hawkins, 1983; OeGraw; Sedlak, 1990). 

In spite of all the above-mentioned negatives, many correctional students participate in their only 
positive educational experience while incarcerated. Class size is small; teaching strategies are more 
appropriate for this kind of student. They do not have the option of being truant. There r the 
positive effect of combining the disciplined, structured environment of the institution with a 
structured educational program. This is especially true for the learning disabled student. 
Unfortunately, for most correctional education students, this is their final educational experience. 
(Rutherford, 1985; Bullock, 1983; Haberman, 1986; Wolford, 1987; Forbes, 1991; Ball, 1982; 
Amster, 1984; Westtt, 1991) 

EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

Inmates' learning disabilities and learning deficiencies are a key issue in correctional education. The 
prevalence of some handicapping condition-emotional disturbance, learning disability, mental 
retardation-among incarcerated youth is disproportionate to the prevalence among non-delinquent 
youth in the general population. A range of 30% to 75% for delinquent youth compared to a 
prevalence rate of 6.5% to 13.7% among all school-age children (Murphy, 1986). Rutherford, 
Nelson, and Wolford (1985) found that 28% of juvenile offenders were educationally handicapped. 
Eggleston (1 984) identified between 35 and 42% of juvenile and adult inmates as educationally 
handicapped. 
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Nationally, the exact number and percentage of residents with learning problems is almost 
impossible to ascertain for the following reasons: 

* Research data is difficult to interpret because of inconsistencies in the definitions of 
learning disabilities and the definition of who is a juvenile. 

* Individual state laws and procedures mandate categories and practices which differ from 
state to state. 

* Referral rates are as much a function of teachers, schools, and communities as they are 
of student behaviors and characteristics. 

* Identification of the need for special education services can be made by the public school 
prior to incarceration, at intake into the facility or during the youth's stay. 

* Many facilities compare their students with learning problems to the facility's student 
population rather than to their student peers in public schools. Therefore, only those 
students with the most serious problems are placed in special education classes. . 

* Rutherford (1985) states that, as of 1985, five states offered no special education 
services; 29 ^ates served at least 90% of their identified special education students. In 
1 986 he states that only 28% of correctional education teachers were certified in special 
education and regular classroom teachers were not trained to identify learning disabilities. 

Learning-disabled youth are over-represented in the Juvenile Justice System. Nine out of every 
100 learning disabled males versus four of every 100 non-learning disabled males are adjudicated 
delinquents. Althouch learning disabled youth do not exhibit more delinquent behavior than 
non-learning disabled youth, they are more frequently involved in violent acts, use greater amounts 
of alcohol and marijuana, and have more school discipline problems (Amster, 1984; Broder, 1981). 

The following theories for the over-representation of learning disabled youth describe behavior that 
is mutually reinforcing on the part of the youth and of the adults who deal with them: 

1 . School failure rationale-Learning disabilities lead to poor academic achievement and 
subsequent labelling of the student as a "problem student." Negative self-image and 
behaviors fulfill the label. Feeling frustrated, the learning disabled youth strikes out in 
anger and retaliation and is placed with other youth with behavior 

problems. Failure fosters an even greater external locus of control. Decreased 
attachment to school and lack of commitment to socially accepted courses of action and 
the learning process follow. 

2. Susceptibility rationale-Personality and cognitive deficits cause learning disabled youth to 
be more vulnerable to delinquent behavior. Impulsiveness, poor ability to learn from 
experience, poor perception of social cues, suggestibility, tendency to act out, inability to 
anticipate future consequences of actions and irritability are identifiable traits. These 
youth follow the lead of more "street smart" youth who are better able to avoid being 
caught or, if apprehended, can extricate themselves from the situation. 

3. Differential treatment hypothesis-Learning disabled youth are treated differently from 
noo* learning disabled youth during arrest and adjudication due to the personality and 
cognitive deficits cited above. Their abrasive and awkward manner of self-presentation 
evoke negative responses from the adults in the Juvenile Justice System. The youths' 
inability to comprehend the significance of abstract ideas seriously impacts their 
understanding of and response to the Juvenile Justice System (Broder, 1981). 

The inability to define accurately and identify this population and the failure of some governmental 
programs to meet their educational goals clearly indicate the need to develop standards and 
programs that may better serve them. Special education programming varies state by state and has 
increased in both quality and quantity since the mid-1980s. However, fewer than 10% of state 
departments of correctional education fully comply with PL 94-142 despite the fact that there are 
four independent legal bases for handicapped youths' right to services: the Education for 
Handicapped Act, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, the Equal Protection Clause of the 14th 
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Amendment, and statt law. The following reasons are cited: 

• lack of interagency agreements and cooperation; 

• communication and organizational issues; 

• lack of Individual Education Plans (lEPs) upon the youths' arrival; 

• shortage of trained staff and administrators knowledgeable of the needs of special 
education students; 

• inadequate assessments; 

• difficulty in locating and involving parents or guardians; 

• shortage of money; 

• misplacement of students in appropriate programs; 

• high turnover of student population from transfers and releases; and 

• lack of effective transition following release. 

(Rincher, 1990; Coffey, 1983; Smith, 1983; Richey, 1982; Pasternak, 1988; Forbes, 1991; 
Watanabe, 1990; Warboys, 1986; Murphy, 1986; Bell, 1990; Rutherford, 1985; Finn, 1988; 
Grande, 1988 and ; Garfunkel, 1986; Keilta, 1986) 

The types of special education programs vary according to the state. However, they can be 
grouped in to three categories: self-contained classrooms, resource centers, and mainstream 
classrooms. Because students average three years behind grade level, many correctional schools 
rely on curricula aimed at younger pupils and do not try to relate the curriculum to the world 
outside the classroom. There is a great need for curriculum designs appropriate for special 
education students which parallel the content of curriculum for regular correctional students. 
Curriculum needs to be relevant to older adolescents who have failed in the regular educational 
system (Rutherford, 1985 and 1988; Eggleston, 1990; Forbes, 1991; Grande, 1988). 

Many correctional educators suggest that an ideal model for special education services in 
correctional schools would be a continuum of services incorporating educational, vocational, and 
special education needs. Educ&iors should have degrees, or at the minimum, courses in 
correctional education and special education. A coordination of efforts on the part of all who 
service the handicapped juvenile in correctional schools is essential. 



CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION MODELS 

The articles reviewed focused on two models of correctional education: incremental and 
developmental. The incremental model has its foundations in behavioral psychology. In 
rehabilitation terms it is called the medical model which views criminal behavior as the result of 
individual psychological deficiencies that can be changed by behavior modification. In educational 
terms, this model is called the diagnostic/prescriptive model. Both models involve an authority 
figure evaluating the studem/client and developing an individualized plan for change that focuses on 
specific skill or knowledge deficits. The authority figure becomes the "fixer*. 

The developmental model is based in cognitive psychology. It focuses on cognitive functions and 
designs instructional strategies consistent with thinking processes. Students' personal 
development according to internal criteria such as attitudes and thinking skills is emphasized over 
the external criteria of specific knowledge and skill attainment. 

The Canadian correctional education paradigm has its foundations in the developmental model and 
includes the following elements: 

* cognitive instruction which addresses the role of cognitive development on social 
behaviors and the need for inmates to improve their interpersonal skills; 

* participatory decision-making and the application of democratic methods such as seeing 
others' viewpoints; 
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Kohlberg's system of moral development which is based on ideas about justice and uses 
strategies of discussions about moral problems, role modeling, and living in a democratic 
community; and 

the emphasis on humanities instruction as an arena for interpersonal cognitive 
development. 



The Canadian paradigm serves as the foundation for the latest trends in correctional education 
which focus on cognitive skill development and the integration of rehabilitation and education. 
(Collins, 1988; Duguid, 1990; Gehring, 1988; Eggleston, 1986) 



Most correctional education focuses on the completion of credits for return to public schod classes 
at higher grade levels, raising achievement test scores, or preparation for the GED rather than 
acquiring functional skills. Functional skills are needed to live independently in today's society and 
to maintain personal, social, and occupational competence. 

Functional curricula can be productive for students who do poorly in school, perceive school to be 
an irrelevant entity and are classified as potential school drop-outs. Curriculum content can be 
related to students' past experiences, present situations, and future issues they will face 
(Fredericks, 1987; C. Smith, 1987; Eggleston, 1990; Semmens, 1989; Watanabe, 1990). 

Innovative correctional education teaching strategies shown to be effective in improving learning 
and attitudes toward learning among students include: 

* literacy programs using computers; (Correctional Education Association, 1988; Jones, 
1989) 

* case management of individualized educational plans which are developed from the 
results of a series of diagnostic tests, followed while the youth is incarcerated and 
forwarded after relesse to the appropriate school; (Mayer, 1 982; Correctional Education 
Association, 1988) 

* involvement of special education youth in their own IEP planning process; (Eggleston, 
1990; Freasier, 1986) 

* community involvement; (Correctional Education Association, 1988; Buzzell, 1988) 

* integration of LRE, which focuses on development of cognitive and social interaction 
skills needed for citizenship and teaches about the legal system and legal processes via 
inter-active teaching strategies (Buzzell, 1988). 

* Experiential programs, such as wilderness programs, that rely on group interaction, 
cooperation, and organization and provide action-oriented tasks which, as they are 
mastered, provide a sense of personal and group empowerment (Mixdorf, 1989; Van 
Nagel, 1986) 

* moral education programs which provide offenders with new thinking strategies and 
skills. . Moral education emerged in the early 1 980s within the correctional education 
field. It is controversial among many correctional educators. Underlying this approach is 
the theory that individuals make moral judgments based on their stage of moral 
development, their sensitivity to others, and their feelings of obligation to act out of 
principles rather than self-interest. Moral development is viewed as a cognitive process 
and reorganization of the thinking processes. Arbuthnot (1983) states that "from the 
literature reviewed, it appears that offenders-both juvenile and adult-are generally 



TEACHING APPROACHES 





characterized by lower than normal reasoning development." An andragogical, or 
student-centered and generated, teaching style which involves the student as an active 
partner and responsible for her or his own learning is used as opposed to the usual 
pedagogical style which is teacher-centered and generated. Participatory and cooperative 
learning activities are based on meaningful topics such as values of life, property, law, 
truth, conscience, punishment, affiliation, and democracy. They are problem-centered 
rather than subject-centered. Duguid (1 988) states that "content of the curriculum is 
less crucial than the pedagogy chosen and the quality of the teachers. (Arbuthnot, 
1983; Fox, 1989; Wiley, 1988 and 1989; Fox, 1989; Homant, 1984; Goldstein, 1986; 
McDougall, 1990) 

# Multi-disciplinary approaches with learning modules developed on life skill topics such as 
alcohol and other drug abuse and dependency; personal development, work assistance; 
communication, problem-solving, etc. Reading remediation instruction is included in 
some programs. Cooperative learning strategies and experiential sessions are used. 
Social interaction is emphasized over content. (Gehring, 1 989; CEA, 1 988; Ferguson, 
1990; Montgomery, 1987; Van Nagel, 1986; Grand, 1988) 

Specific multi-disciplinary approaches include: 

a. Structured learning training, a systematic, psycho-educational 
intervention which teaches a 50-skill curriculum of prosocial 
behaviors. In small groups after appropriate behaviors are 
modeled, youth role-play to practice these new behaviors. 
Performance feedback is given to the "actors: after each 
roleplay. The youth are encouraged to practice skills in all 
areas and activities of their daily program so they can transfer 
the skills they have learned (Goldstein, Correctional Education 
Association, 1988; Van Nagel, 1986). 

b. Aggression replacement training, an outgrowth of structured 
learning and composed of three types of interventions: (1 ) 
behavioral-structured learning training as described above; (2) 
affective-anger control training in which youth are taught to 
identify triggers for anger, aggression, and other antisocial 
behavior and how to respond to these triggers less impulsively 
and more reflectively. (3) cognitive-moral education as 
previously described with themes relative to the juveniles' 
lives such as values of life, property, law, truth, conscience, 
punishment, and affiliation. (Goldstein, 1 986; McDougall, 
1990) 

c. Positive Peer Culture which is based on a peer group approach 
to behavior change, helping others, and building a positive 
self-concept. Youth engage in group and cooperative learning 
experiences. In the groups youth learn to identify behaviors 
resulting from low self-image, and lack of consideration for 
self and others, how to accept responsibility for the behavior 
rather than displace on to another person or event and how to 
help others (Laufenberg, 1987). 

d. Davidson (1988) advocates a multi-disciplinary approach to 
literacy education to improve students' communication and 
group participation skills in addition to basic literacy skills 
while they study substantive and interesting content. 

• Cognitive behavioral skills training, a treatment approach that targets both 
underlying cognitive processes and overt behavior and is used to teach 
basic skills; (Duguid, 1990; Hawkins, 1991). 
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TRANSITION BACK TO THE COMMUNITY 



Transition is the process involving three components- referral, program placement, 
follow-up-after a youth leaves the institution, detention or training school, and goes 
back into the community to re-establish ties in a normalized setting. Transition 
between institution and community is a key area and one which has been largely 
neglected, especially for special education students. Successful negotiation of this 
phase helps deter recidivism. Ideally, the continuum between educational services in 
the institution and those provided in the community should be unbroken. However, the 
reality is that problems prevent an unbroken continuum. Local schools are unaware of 
institutions' school programs. Timely transfer of school records does not occur and 
they sometimes never arrive. Transfer of information about special education needs 
usually does not occur although PL 94*1 42 mandates that there be a continuum of 
services for special education students. Communication among school, supervising 
probation or parole offices, and parents or guardians generally only occurs during 
crises. No feedback about the youth's progress in the community is given to 
institutional school staff which hinders program evaluation. 

Although most youth do return to their families and previous schools, many are placed 
with foster families, in residential programs, independent living situations, or chemical 
dependency or mental health treatment programs, and remain dependent on the social 
service system. According to "Unlocking Learning: Chapter 1 in Correctional Facilities, 
the Rnal Report: National Study of the Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinquent Program," 
The youth's age is the single factor that appears to be most closely related to returning 
to school and remaining enrolled beyond five months. The younger the youth the 
greater the likelihood that she or he will continue in school. Other than a lack of 
interest in school, the most-cited reason for dropping out of school was the need to 
work to support themselves and/or their family (Wolford, 1985; Maddox, 1984; 
Sutton, 1989; Rutherford, 1988; Forbes, 1991; Bullock, 1990; Westat, 1991; Amster, 
1984; Watanabe, 1990). 

Sutton (1989) lists the following goals for transition programs which represent three 
main areas of focus-educational, vocational, and social: 

• self-help/social/survival skill training 

• improvement of self-control 

* development of family and community involvement 

• student awareness of social services 

* development of crime-free attitudes 

* remediation of attitudinal deficits (Sutton, 1989) 



HABITATION, NOT REHABILITATION 

The need is for habitation, not rehabilitation. The traditional correctional education 
formula of knowledge -> skills -> attitudes nee^ to be altered to attitudes ~> skills 
-> knowledge. Emerging changes in correctional education are linked to needs of 
confined learners, concepts of personal development, and empowerment (Gehring, 
1 989). Looking ahead to the 21 st century, the economic and social context of learning 
is being integrated into the education of needed social and thinking knowledge and 
skills. Arbuthnot (1 983) says "In sum, it is essential that correctional educators work 
toward creating environments or moral atmospheres in which inmates can practice and 
see in practice, social systems based on democratic principles. . ." 

Education as treatment is not a new concept. In early years, disciplined, structured 
educational/work experience was considered the best means of preparing a person to 
function in society. Then came the introduction of individual and group therapies with 
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competition among the adherents of the different treatment approaches. The selection 
of a treatment approach is often more dependent on the clinician's personal preference 
than on the client's needs. The appropriateness of traditional therapies for clients with 
greater personal, economic, cultural, conformance and social deficits than have ever 
been seen is being questioned (Atbrecht, 1991; Ross, 1988; Rabak, 1991). 

In the education as treatment approach, social problems are approached cognitively 
with students studying topics' causes, efforts, and outcomes. Although personal 
disclosure is not required or forced, it is permitted. Class is a learning laboratory for a 
specific issue. Curriculum used can be selected according to students' needs, 
interests, and abilities. Innovative material, modalities, and methods can be integrated 
with traditional therapeutic approaches. For example, thinking and social skill 
development can progress into the teaching of social problems and the application of 
these skills. Then the student participates in programs to meet basic education, 
vocational education and personal development needs. Social and thinking skills 
continue as a component of the individual's program (Arbuthnot, 1983; Albrecht, 
1991). 



COGNITIVE SKILL DEVELOPMENT- WAVE OF THE FUTURE? 

During the last fifteen years there has been a gradual shift from the "positivist" school 
of criminology which views crime as the result of a variety of social ills which degrade 
human dignity and promote deviant behavior towards the "classical" school which 
views crrne as a rosuit of a person's making destructive decisions because she or he 
has low self-control and finds gratification in committing the crime. The positivist 
remedy is to teach academic and vocational skills. The classical remedy is cognitive 
skill development. 

The following cognitive deficits have been linked to criminal behavior: 

# difficulty with delaying gratification; 

# inability to consider consequences of behavior; 

• low frustration tolerance; 

• learned helplessness; 

• externalization of blame; 

# a view of the world in absolute terms; 

• inflexible, uncreative, and simplistic thinking processes; 

# misinterpretation of others' actions and intentions; 

# inability to distinguish between one's own emotional states, thoughts, 
and views and those of others; and 

* lack of consideration and empathy for others. 

These deficits are not related to learning disabilities or low intelligence. They are 
deficits in social or interpersonal reasoning. Inmates' personal histories, in addition to 
the content and quality of their lives, affect how they think, problem-solve, and act on 
their values. Cognitive processes and skills that need to be improved include 
perception, generalization, abstraction, deduction, inference, reasoning, 
problem-solving, imagination, self-analysis, and self-awareness, recognizing and solving 
problems, developing alternatives, being aware of consequences, setting goals, taking 
social perspectives, egocentricity, delaying gratification, motivation, and thinking 
styles. (Gehring, 1988; Novotny, 1991; Fabiano, 1991; Poss, 1988; Research and 
Statistics Branch, 1991; Duguid, 1988; Samenow, 1991). 

Cognitive development approaches include: self-control training, structured learning 
training, aggression replacement training, cooperative learning, values education, and 
empathy training. These approaches use the following techniques: rational 
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self-analysis, means-ends reasoning, critical thinking, social perspective taking, 
inter-personal problem-solving, audio-visual presentations, interactive teaching 
strategies, and role-playing. The emphasis is on process and not content. The 
techniques are enjoyable and engage students' interest and motivate them to learn 
(Fabiano, 1991; Duguid, 1991; Buzzell, 1991; Laufenberg, 1987; Ross. 1988; Van 
Nagel; McOougall, 1991; Goldstein, 1986; Hawkins, 1991). 

Cognitive skills development an i social skills training promote a sense of connection to 
other people and society and the ability to work within a group. If implemented 
properly, it empowers individuals to intervene and take control of their own life 
regardless of their own social, economic, or personal development issues. It promotes 
prosorial thinking, behavior, and values. New cognitive skills are taught and enhanced. 
Students are given an opportunity to breakthrough their shell of self-involvement. 

The process of learning can be applied to other areas in the student's life. Teachers 
can base problem-solving projects on moral dilemmas and design them to promote 
learning and the application of critical thinking skills. Inmates begin to practice skills 
while still in the institution which improves the environment and eases the custodial 
staff's burden. Youth are encouraged to work together cooperatively in small group 
activities which impact on biases and prejudicial attitudes. A variety of curriculum 
options maintains a dynamic system. Curriculum can be adapted to students' needs 
and the make-up of the student group. 

Cognitive skills development and social skills training have led to improving staff and 
inmate morale, promoting a team spirit, generating staff enthusiasm and interest, and 
stimulating collaborative work habits among staff and students. All staff become 
teachers and role models for the students. Academic achievement becomes a valued 
activity within the institution. 

The cognitive mode! can be a means of integrating different views of the factors 
involved in criminal behavior-sociological, neurological, nutritional, psychological, and 
environmental. These factors impact on a person's cognitive development and the 
likelihood of her or his involvement in criminal behavior. The cognitive model has 
implications for education in both prevention and rehabilitation efforts. (Rabak, 1991; 
Merren, 1991; Samenow, 1991; Albrecht, 1991; Roby, 1991; Ross, 1988; Duguid, 
1988; Mains, 1987; Novotny, 1991; Rubenstein, 1991). 



WHAT ROLE CAN LRE PLAY IN CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION SETTINGS? 

In considering the role of LRE in correctional education, the following questions need to 
be addressed: 

• How does LRE assist in the habitation of youth? 

• How can LRE respond to Duguid's (1990) proposal that "assisting inmates in 
viewing citizenship as the possession of rights and taking responsibility for 
one's actions might have implications for curriculum and pedagogy. . . "? 

• How can LRE fit into multi-disciplinary approaches such as structured 
learning training, aggression-reduction training, and positive peer culture? 

• What role can LRE take in cognitive behavioral and moral education 
approaches? 

• In what ways can LRE be a vehicle for fulfilling the recommendation of the 
Chapter 1 Final Report (1991) of "providing learning environments that differ 
from the traditional environment associated with failure, and promoting lively 
interaction between students and teachers. . . ."? 

• Can LRE assist in deterring recidivism? 
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* What role can LRE play in the development of curricular designs appropriate 
for special education youth and address their need to acquire functional 
skills? 

* Can LRE be a vehicle for uniting a facility's security, clinical and educational 
staff in "creating environments or moral atmosphere in which inmates can 
practice, and see in practice social systems based on democratic principles'' 
(Arbuthnti, 1983). 

* Will bringing community resource people into the institution be a vehicle for 
developing a community approach to juvenile justice and decrease the 
isolation felt by juvenile justice correctional educators? 

The only article that specifically addresses LRE in juvenile justice settings is Buzzell's 
article about LRE in the state boys training school in Eldora, Iowa (1988), which 
described his study of the impact of the LRE program on inmate behavior and attitudes. 

The literature review suggests that LRE in juvenile justice settings has a future as a 
significant contributor in the education of the incarcerated juvenile. Bringing 
community resource people into facilities increases public awareness about correctional 
educators' contributions and needs. LRE theory and strategies complement the newer 
trends in correctional education. LRE lessons can be adapted to a variety of settings. 
LRE can be a vehicle for intra-institutionat cooperation and cooperation between the 
education, treatment, and corrections systems. It can be a vehicle for a community 
approach to juvenile justice and decrease the isolation felt by juvenile justice 
professionals. 



IS 



ORGANIZATIONS AND CLEARINGHOUSES 



Correctional Education Association 

American Correctional Association 

National Juvenile Detention Association 

National Center for Juvenile Justice 

National Association of Juvenile Correctional Agencies 

International Conference of Administrators of Residential 

Centers for Youth 

Center for Studies in Criminal Justice 

National Juvenile Detention Association 

North American Association of Wardens and Superintendents 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency Clearinghouse 

Rutgers University Criminal Justice Collection 

Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse of the National Criminal Justice Reference Service 

ERIC Clearinghouse 

Criminal Justice Periodical Index 

Lexis 



DEFINITIONS 

PL 94-142 The Education for All Handicapped Children Act-Designed to ensure a free 
and appropriate education for all handicapped students; requires state education 
agencies to supervise all other agencies involved in the education of any and all 
handicapped students in correctional facilities. 

Correctional Education-an organized and individualized self-help strategy to interrupt 
nonsocial or antisocial behavior through vocational and academic learning activities that 
foster social attitudes and equip students in contact with the Criminal Justice system 
for lives as responsible community members 

Diversions program generally for first offenders of traffic or minor criminal offenses in 
which they attend educational classes, participate in community service or a 
combination of both 

Adjudication~a judicial process in which a youth is determined to be delinquent and a 
sentence is imposed 

Disposftkm-in court cases, the administration of a legal finding of guilt or innocence 
and the imposition of a sentence if there is a finding of guilt 

Transftion-the process of referral, living environment and program placement, and 
follow-up for a youth leaving an institution, detention, or training school and 
re-entering the community to re-establish ties 

Community-based programs-structured correctional and rehabilitation programs based 
in monitored living environments in the local community in which youth can work on 
education, employment, and treatment needs and becoming self-sufficient 

Detentions facility that provides protection and control for youth who are waiting for 
disposition of their cases or transfer to another facility 

Training Schools-state-operated institutions for adjudicated delinquents convicted of 
felonies or violations of court orders and are in need of a more structured and secure 
facility that an community-based program 
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